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As a result of an extensiv'e ezaaination of its 
fredfaaan cpapcsition prograa, the English departaent at the /' 
University of Nebraska at Oaaha created an individualized, self -paced 
prograa in writing. Ibis paper describes the areas of concern 
identified during the assessaent of the traditional writing prograa, 
discusses the principles upon which the individualized prograa wets 
based, provides an evaluation of prograa ef fectlfenes$, and discusses 
the research, planning, and procedures involved In prograa 
iapleaentation* Evaluation revealed t-hat the new . prograa was acre 
expensive and that, as a result of the specific r€guireBents for 
^proficiency in. writing, aore students failed. Generally, however, 
' iaproveaent in student attitudes toward writing and in writing 
ability was noted. (KS) z 




^ Docuaents acquired by EfilC include aany Inforaal mipubllshed ^ 
aat^rials not available froa other sources. EBIC aakes every effort ^ 
to obtain the best copy available. leverthelese,^ It^as of aarglnal ^ 
reproducibility are often encountered and this 4 affects the quality * 
of the aicrcf iche and hardcopy reproductions EBIC aakes available ^ 
via the EBIC Soeuaent Beproduction service (ESI^S) . EBBS is not ' ^ 
^ responsible for the quality of the original docuaent. Beproductions ^ 
* supplied 'by ESfiS are the best that can be aade^froa the original. ^ 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: AH ALTERNATE CCMPOSITION PROGRAM 

... • , - ' < . 

Phillip C. . Saith ' 
■ \ ^ ' - University of 'Nebraska — Omaha 

During the past months we have seen a new wave of protest over the low level, 
of writiTig proficiency e^diibited hy high school and college ^students. We have been 
deluged by reports-, commentaries , and news articles, all: att^enq)ting to identify 
reasons why "Johnny Can't Write." Some reports suggest that the problem exists 
as a result of inadequacies In the training of teachers in rhetorical theory and 
its practical application. Others point to the misapplication of the spirit of the 
. Dartmouth Conference as* evidenced in texts published during the 60' s and 70 's in 
which one found more geStalt therapy than practical advice on achieving clarity and 
precision In written discourse. And finally, some suggiest that students have been 
led to believe, by well-meaning teachers, that the written woM is no longer viable 
in our "electronic age." . | 

Many of *us are concerned about the type of writing instruction students ^receive 
in eleioentary. and secondary schools. We have a responsibility to evaluate our 
programs of Instruction fq^ teaching, majors in English and to exert more influence 
on our state departments of^ education in the .certiflcatidit of teachers. But we 
must also be concerned about "Johnny After the Fall." We hxxast deal with students 
who are already in college andt exhibit serious weaknesses in reading and writing' 
skills, who fail their college history or 'psychology course'. because they , cannot 
comprehend the text, and yho fail examinatifiits because the professor requires essay 
responses^ - ' ' ♦ ' * . 

Students attending the University of Nebraska at Omaha come prlmari^ from city 
and suburban schools dfrf Omaha. • Thte majority of these students are graduates of 
three separate educational systems: the Omaha Public School District, Omaha Catholic 
schools, and suburban school districts. The curriculum in English in these school 
systems, although differing jln spbjects and methods of presentation, can • be * 
characterized as having literature rather than language and composition as the 
focus. The Omaha Public School's Special Interest English program, although an 
attractive curriculum of mini-courses on topics in literature of particular interest 
to high school students, includes only a few courses which relate to composition or 
language study. Although a number of the mini-courses require students to create 
written projects and reports, in practice, formal instruction in linguistic and 
rhetorical principles of written connunication is determined frequently by the 
interest of individual instructors. In high schools where the English faculty must 
teach 125-150 students, the only instruction students often receive in writing is ^ 
a hastily scribbled note of conmendation or condemnation. ^ 

Most of the students attending UNO (especially those between 18 and 25) , ! 
received little or no training in writing during their high school years. In f^ct, 
many students in our writing program have indicated that the only formal instruction 
in composition they received was in elementary or junior high, school. 

Two years ago the Department of English at UNO undertook an extensive examina- 
tion of its freshman composition program. As a result of 'this study, the Department 
developed,^ as part of its freshman English course, /an. individualized, self-paced 
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program In' writing. The progranr was designed to enable the English Department to 
deal more effectively with the writing problems of students attending our University. 
I do not sufl^st that the program to be; described should be Imitated, since we " 
developed 1 reflect the philosophy^ of our faculty and to address the particular 
needs of the students attending our open admission, urban university. My purpose Is: 
first, to Indicate the areas of concern identified in our study of the composition . 
course we have traditionally offered; second, to discuss the principles upon which 
we based our Individualized program in writing; third, to describe the research, 
planning, and procedures in^olvecl in the development of our individualized writing 
program; and finally, to provide an evaluation of our wprk in .Individualized 
Instruction as of May, 1976. 

AREAS OF CONCERN IN TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTION ^ 

Our study of our traditional composition course identified the following areas 
of concern: \ ^ 

(1) Traditional placement, procedures (ACTy. SAT) di4 not reflect writing 
ability since these tests. are prognostic rather than diagnostic. 

(2) The course syllabus was vague and did not describe levels of competence' 
for gradi-ng purposes. 

(3) Although the syllabus for th^ course was predicated on .the assumption 
that all students in the course had the same writing abilities and 
disabilities, experienced teachers knew that the twenty*five students in 
ea^h section of^ the course represented twenty-fiv^ sets of writing 
problems. And because af the lecture-discussion format of^the course, 
instructors did not have the time to deal with individual writing* ^ 
problems. ' . « . 

(4) Instruction students received was not sequential. The course wae often 
a hodgepodge of unrelated units of instruction, offering handmaids for 
existing problems rather than systematic writing instruction. ' ' 

(5) The 'course made no provision for screening students with seripus reading 
problems. 

(6) Students* ajttltude toward the course was one of quiet desperation or open 
rebellion. The slow student was often frustrated by his lack of progress, 
and the more advanced student was not allowed to move at his own rate. 

i • 
BASIC. PRINCIPLES OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

As a result of our study, we established the 'following principles upon which ^ 
we developed our individualized, self-paced writing program: ^ 

(1) Placement must be deteirmlned by a writing sample rather than by a score 
on an objective examination since only a writing sample will Inclicate 
specific strengths and weaknesses in students* work. 

(2) The syllabus for the course must clearly describe what students should 
be able to do in order to achieve certain gr^es. 

(3) Since students display a variety of levels of proficiency in writing, the 
course must provide a number of individual pt'Ograms of study, thus 
enabling the Department to tailor a student^s course work to the student* 
individual needs. i 

(4) The program of instruction must be sequential: skills learned in one 
-unit of instruction should be applied in ^11 other units. * 

(5) Studenb»^lth serious readlpg piroblems must enroll in the Department 's 
Reading Improvement course before rbelng allowed to register for English; 
Composition. ' , \ 

(6) Students must bi^ allowed to work at their own pace for a reasonable t|Lme 
to complete program requirements. *; 
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RESEARCH, PLANNING, AND PROCEDURES 
Pilot Project 

In. the fall of 1975, we developed a pilot project as a me^s of testing the 
feasibility of individualized, self-paced instruction. Seventy-five students took 
part in this project. At random, we selected three composition sections, and these 
students, representing a wise range of abilities, received individualized instruction. 
We hoped to determine whether individualized instruction is more effective than 
traditional classroom instruction in bringing students to a minimum level of competency 
in writing. Although we have not yet completed a thorough ^evaluation of the data 
generated from our. pilot project, the reaction of students and faculty (especially 
faculty in departmetits other than English) was so encouraging that we expianded th)e 
. individualized program to include 300 students in the spring semester of 1976. And 
in the fall of 1976, an individualized, self-paced program In writing replaced the 
elementary composition course. 

The term individualized instructi^on has numerous connotations. As we use the 
term. Individualized instruction means: (1) that each student is tested to determine 
his present writing skills; (2) that each stiident is assigned to- a specifically 
designed instructional program and progresses at h4-s own pace within a reasonable 
period of time; (3) that each student's instructional program is modified throughout 
the time he is enrolled in the Individ uali^d 'portion of the composition course; 
(4) that each student is assigned to a small. group (3-4 students) which meets at 
least three times a week, thus insuring each student at least 45 minutes direct 
contact with an Instructional Assistant, /what will follow is a description of the 
individtialized program in writing we have developed apd the modifications we have , 
made in our freshman course. j J 

Diagnostic Testing * 

One of the* first changes ^we made in our program was to eliminate the use of - 
ACT scores ior placement. . We have learned through experience that ACT scores often 
do not acQurattely reflfect a student's writing abilit-y^ Examinations like ACT ^ 
evaluate a student's abilities to select the most effective or accurate expression 
from a group i^f . responses, but that skill does . not guarantee that a student can 
generate particularly effective sentences or logical, well-organized paragraphs. 
Since the ACT examination is prognostic rather than diagnostic, we we're forced to 
develop a diagnostic examination for placing students In individualized programs of 
instruction. - • . . . ' . 

We developed a two part diagnostic examination. In thefirst part, students 
read a brief essay and write a summary about one-fourth the lei^tb of the original. 
We use a scoring sheet for recording specific writing problems identified in the 
^students' summaries: *vord forms, sentence structure, pujictuation, diction, spelling, 
coherence, and organization... Placement within the individualized program is based- ^ 
on the kind ahd frequency at error. - * 

The second part of X^e diagnostic examination is a reading test (Nelson-Denny 
Form C)«' If student's comprehension score isf^ow and his written examination 
exhibits seriolps problems, w6 refer the student • t;o the reading center for further ^ 
testing. If the student, i$i practice,* does jbave serious reading psoblems, he is * 
not . allowed to take'^he cothposition course untlH^liis reading 'skills improve to a 
point which will enable him, to comprehend materials used in the writing course. 

% 
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We' have required a minimum level of proficiency in reading for entrance i into 
our 'composition couree because many students fail composition courses as a iresult 
of serious reading problems. Of the '300 students we tested at the Heginnli^/Of the 
spring semester in 1976, 20% had scores below the 20%-ile (or, these 'studen^ were 
reading at or below seventh grade level). Of the 20%, half were reading--dx or below 
third grade level. A writing program which requires considerable reading must 
develop procedures to identify ppor readers and to' provide the professional help 
they need, thus allowing the department to instruct better qualified students who 
can benefit from the program of instruction in writing. For stjL^dents required to . 
take the reading course, entry into the composition course is delayed, but they 
have been assigned to a program that address^ their problems:' 

Placement 

Our freshman writing course (English Composition) grants three or six hours of 
credit, depending on a student's placement and the time spent in the course. The 
course is composed of levels of instruction. Each level constitutes 7 1/2 weeks 

of study. The number of levels a student must complete depends on his placement 
and on his improvement in the cburse. * . ^ 

Level One (Individualized Instruction) 

Students beginning at this level of instruction study (a) b^sic principles 
related to word forms, sentences, punctuation, spelling, and vocabulary; and 
(b) application of these principles to writing. 
' Level Two (Individualized Instruction) 

Instruction focuses on (a) reading and writing skills involved in the development 
of summaries of * assigned ^readings; and (b) conceptual and organizational slcills 
associated with, paragraph development. 

Level Thrfee (Individualized Instruction") " , 

At this l^vel students study (a) skills used in developing single and multiple 
^ paragraph responses to essay questions based^^^on readings from -textbooks and 
journals in various ' academic disciplines; and (i)) the fundamental concepts 
involved in deveJ^ping "research'* themes. 

,Level Four (Classroom Instruction) 

Students at this level of instruction develop expository essays based on 

assigned readings. Instruction includes the study and application of the , 

following rhetorical principles: selection and investigation of topics, 
logical processes of developio^nt , organizational patterns, and style. 

Level Five (Classroom Instruction) - - 

Students exnlore the investigative, organizational, and stylistic principles 
related to tne development of topics requiring library research. 

A student's score on the diagnostic examination determines the level at which 
he will begin. and the hours of credit he may earn. Placement at Levels One, Two, or 
Three indicates that, the stiident will normally spend two semesters in English 
Composition fx^T six hours credit and that some or all df his instruction will be 
individualized. Depending on a student's prog)i"ess, he will exit the course at the 
end of Level Tfiree, Four, or Fj^^^e. All stud^ts must at least complete Level 
Three, the point of minlmdm proficiency in the course. Placement at Level Four 
means that the student wifl spend one semester in the course foi: three hours 
credit in a classroom mode of instruction. The student will .exit the course aftto 
completing' Level Five. « \ 
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Units of Instruction 

/The Individualized program uses a series of materials developed by Mary Lou 
Conlin, a teacher at Cuyahoga Community , College in Cleveland, Ohio,' and supplemental 
materials developed at UNO- The units of instruction include: (1) Writing Skills 
Mo'dule; (2) Sununary Module; (3)^ Paragraph Module; (4) Essay-Test Module; and, (5) ^ 
Theme Module- . - - 

(1) Writing Skills Module • ^ - ' • . . 
This unit of ^^truction is divided into 40 writing skills tasks. Each 
task, such as fd^lng noun pdssessives or parallelism, has the following 
format: (a) an introduction to the writing skill; (b) an explanat4.on of 
the slcill to be mastered; (c) a review of the task's content; and (d) ap 
application of the skill in >rriting- The ta^ks are sequenced In a logical 
form — words, isentences, punctuation- 

(2) Summary Module ' # . 
This mpdule required the student to develop summaries based on brief 
articles- the student must demoustr^te the abili«ty to summarize tihe content ( 
(including controlling idea, major points, supporting details) in ^ para- 
graphf^ich maintains the essential organization of the origj.nal article - 

(3) Paragraph Module 
This module builds on the skills learned in the Sunpary Module. In the 
Summary Module the student learned hoW to organize and de^^elbp a paragraph 
communicating anotfherVs ideas; in the Paragraph Module the^ student writes 
a ^imilar*^ paragraph communicating his own ideas on a particular topic- ^ 

<4) Essay-Test Module ' ' • 

This unit of instruction is related to the previous module and builds upon 
skills acquired in previous units of instruction- Students are required 
^tQ read^ excerpts taken from colleg6-level texts in history, lapguage and 
lite];ature, behavioral sciences, science, and business and calreers- 
Students must develop paragraph responses to quest^ions concerning the 
. subject matfer they* have read- Skills acquired in the- Paragraph and • 
.Summary Modules are utilized in a situation which is quite realistic. for 
most students, especially^ if tti^" students are taking courses which require 
^ssay Responses to test> questions- 

In the Xecond part of this module, students answer questions in multiple 
paragraph responses- The questions 'are designed in such a way, that s 
students not only must understand the information contained in the essay, 
but also (nust^^be able to draw inferences to be applied to a situation 
outside the limited' subject area of the article- 
^ (5) Theme Module ^ 

The Theme Module, like all other modules, builds upon the skAjrls -the student ^ 
has acquired in previous units of instruction- In the Theme Module, the ' 
final unit* in the individualized program, the student must develop multiple 
paragraph themes requiring research Based on readings in the module 
casebooks- In all of these modules, the student must continue td demonstrate 
proficiency in writing skills- 
Individualized Programs of Instruction ^ , * . , 

1 ; 

When a student enters the course, his program of instruction is determined by 
his score on the diagnostic examination- We provide spL programs of instruQfion' for 
stucients in the individualized program- During the first meeting between the 
student ''and the instructor, th6 , student-^ is given his it&ividualized bourse of study. 
Program One is designed ifor students who have severe problems in word forms and 
sentence structup^f^Although the student working in Program One spends more time in 
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the course than other ^students, he will receive the kind of help that addresses 
his particular neecls. A student assigned to Program One will spend 3*4 weeks in 
the Writing Skills Module; he will normally spend laore time in each modaile'tKan 
students in other programs. Students assigned to Programs One or Two will usually 
take two semesters" to complete the course requirements. ; 

Students assigned t^o Program Six usually have few writing skills and summary 
problems; therefore, most of the students' time is spent in the Paragraph, Cssay-Test, 
and Theme Modules since students in this program .usually have organizational and ^ 
thesis development problems. Most students assigned to this program will complete 
the individualized part of the course in 15 weeks or less. Individualized .instruction 
implies -that students will move through the progranf assignments at d:^fferent rates. 
The program assignments are meant only as guides. A student might continue work4.ng 
in a par tlculai^r- module for a semester IF he falls to meet minimum achievement 
standards. ' • 

Instruct lona-l Routine * 

The student's program of instruction is supervised by the staff of the 
Individualized Learning Center. The Director has the resp^nsibdLlity for administering 
and scoring diagnostic examinations, scheduling students for individualized ' ^ 
ilnstructldn sessions, and supervising the day-to-day operation of the program. 
Students in the individualized program meet a minimum of three times a week in groups 
of three or four' with an Instructional Asal^stant* (a trained para*professlonal) for 
one hou3^ each session. During each session, the Instructional Assistant checks the 
student ^8 work and makes assignments, including optional tasks, based on^^each 
student* s individual program of study and specific recommendatH^^^ of the Instructor. 
The procedure of assessing each student's performance and assigning specific course 
materials to remedy each student's individual skills problems is one of the major 

(features of individualized instruction in writing. 
^ ' ^' ' • , 

In our program, the iTTstructor) is assigned the responsibility of supervising 
all aspects of the student's progr^Aln the program. * the Instructor, normally , 
assigned 72 students, reviews the ^^Rgnments completed by the student eaah week, 
comments on the student's work, and makes recommendations on .post testing. Wmen 
the Instructor believes the student has progressed sufficiently to take a.moaule 
pbsttest, the student takes the test apd the Instructor graded it. The In^zluctor 
is 41so responsible f or^^datermining tliV student's final grade in the proferam.A 

.1 . • . ' 

Prof Iclencyt Testing and Grading 

• \ • " ' n ' I 

Our individualized, self-paced program- in ^±t±ng is competency based; that is, 

all units \)f itlstruction, except the Writing Skills Module) require students to meet 

a level of proficiency^ before moving on to new objectives. Prof^clenty in? writings 

skills (spelling, pi^ic^tuatlon, word, forms) is not measured /in isolation, by hav±ng 

students complete exercises in workbooks, but by student^' use of writing skills «dLn 

Instructional Aasistants are of three types: undergraduate seniors, who have been 
recommah<^d by English^ Department faculty. Graduate Assistants in the Department of 
English, and Incfivldu^ls holding a BA^ or MA in English. Those applicants selected 
for staff /positions are required to 'take part in a two week training period i>ef ore 
the semester begins and' to attend weekly in-service meetings. ' 
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requlrerl paragraph and multiple paragraph assignments. *Every unit of instruction 
in* the program has its own objectives at the outset of the unit. A student has 
time to master those objectives', and when it iS* determined that He is 
ready to take his unit test, he is informed that his* grade will be determine<l by- 
the number and kind of errors iif unit objectives. 



Minlmtmi Proficiency 



All students who exit the course after Level Three and any students ^f^ho pass 
out of the course 'after Levels Four or Five with a Grade of C or D^are identified as 
having achieved minimum proficiency in the course. These students, tlierefore, are 
required to take and pass a proficiency examination during the semester before the 
semester of graduation. If a student does not still denipnstrate a mitiimum level 
of proficiency, he must enroll in and pass the course English Composition: Review. 
This new policy is subject to the approval of each college in the University. So 
far, three colleges have approved this requirement. ' Our Departmerit' s stand is 'that 
students graduating from our University must demonsltrate proficiency in reading and 
writing. We have had strong ^support from^many departments and colleges within the 
University. ^ . ' " . - . 

We believe that individualized, self-j).aced instruction is the most effective 
method of teaching the basic principle^ of written communication. Even .though 
there are many ways in which aix individualized program could be administered^ we 
believe that it must have at least the following features;* (1) a diagnostic writing 
sample for pre-testing; provisions for identifying students with serious' reading 
problems and ^ referral procedure for placing these students In a reading program 
before enrolling in the writing program; (3) multiple courses of study for 4 
developing various levels of competence; and (4) a competency-abased syste^ for 
evaluating studep^ performance. . . ... 



Alternative Instructional *JProcedures 



Individualized instruction is based on the principle, that students learn at » 
different rates and require different kinds of instruction based on their individual 
needs .'*^^^e believe an individualized program also must recognize ^hat students 
learned in different ways. vThe printed materials used in our course are effective 
for many students, yet some students need to be presented course materials in ' > 
various ways for adequate understanding. '^jOur Department i^^developing alternative 
^ ' instructional procedures to present particularly difficult skills. We have 

developed a n\m\ioXi^6f printed supplements to regular course materials. This fall 
_ faculty members are developing a video-tape library of brief pres'entations of 
^~\^ specific skills in the program. Instructors in the program will have the option 
of assigning a* presentation on "Limiting Topic Sentences" or "Periodical Indexes" 
to a student before he begins his ne:^t assignment. We will have the capability of 
transmitting six to eight different lessons simultaneously to the Learning Center. 

Dr. David Raabe at UNO has developed a series of supplemental instructional ^ 
units on computer • tap^ which are presented via a video-display computer terminal in 
our Izidividualized Learning Center. Dave's himior.and humanism are both reflected 
in the materials he has created, for our program. Student^ who^ have difficulty with 
writing skills, such 'as subject-verb agreement, pronoun reference and agreement, or 
punctuation, are provided *wit];^ an enf'ertaining and educationally sound alternative 
' > form of instruction. Students,' working ^ the video-display unit, ate first 
^ 'Introduced to the principles involved in the skill being learned. The student is 

^ ' .. . ^ \ . . :■ 
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then quizzed over his mastery of the skill byN^llxg asked to supply appropr^te 
responses to questions. . Computerized Instruction, of course. Is o nl y ^ p p lementalr 
proof that the student has mastered a ski4.1 Is demonstrated only when' he can apply • 
that skill In course assignments and unit e^minations . These alte'rnate {orms of 
Instruction provide the Instructoa: with means 'by which ;he may tailor the Instruction 
to the Individual needs of students. . 

EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM ~ M^y, 1976 . . / . 

A complete evaluation of our individualized progillili will not be available 
until the summer of 3.977. At' that t-ime we wil^ have* more objective data than Is. ^ 
presently avalla^^le about Individualized Instruction in composition. At present, 
,howeve^r, we are able to. make *some observations about our experience \^lth indlvi^ 
dualized Instruction. 

Student Attitude and Performance "^""^ ^ 

I Most of ^the students' In -pur indivlduArlzed program have be^n .enthusiastic 
about their efxperlence becauafi (X) they knew what was' expected of them^;^ (2) they 
knew how they were to be T^valuated; (3) they were treated as Individuals rather 
than as a herd In a class; and ^(4) they were able to apply the skills In other 
^classes. Some students, fhough, who were graded In high school on attendance and 
effort rather than their level of performance, have expressed displeasure with our 
competency standards. " . 

, . • . ^ 

The or advantage of competency standards Is that our Department can certify 
th^t students who pass our composition course have demonstrated average of above- 
average proficiency In applying principles of basic writing skills, sentence 
structure, and paragraph development. In our preliminary Investigation of how 
students succeeded In other courses af t^r taking our c^ur^se, we have found that the 
students have continued to demonstrate proficiency In vrltten discourse. Our most 
enthusiastic supporters h^ve been faculty members in other departments who have : 

seen the results of our program In thfe. writing they require In their courses. 

"* - ' • . ^ ' 

Number of Student" Fai'luresriir TRe Writing Program - 

Because -student performance Is evaluated on the basis of clearly defined 
standards, some studetxts are not able to finish th.e course in the two semesters 
allowed. We 'give students two sempste^ to achieve minimum Competency. Students 
who do not finish fall the course and^ust re-reglster. We, give students ample 
time to complete minimum course ifeqiflrements, but we will not aX^-low students to 
linger on for years. We do not subscribe, to the theory that everyone must pass ' 
the course. We will provide our students with the best -educational opportunity 
possible, bufwe realize that some students, as a. result of severe residing and 
writing probiiems, will never complete the Qourse. And, since English Composition . 
Is a graduation requirement, the students who cannot pass the course will never 
graduated Compared with atT equal "nWber of students In our former composition . 
program, the numbe^r of students' falling has Increased In our new wltlng program. 
Students, who^ln the past^were granted credit . for the course because they^jorked 
'hard or liked to write .poetry, must now demonstrate proficiency In standal^Fy/rltten 
English to earn a passing graJe In the course. • 
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As a result of our proficiency requirement In, English, we hope that area high 
schools will develop competency based writing programs of their own. Students who 
.plan to attend UNO must be preparetd to d^al with standard wrj.tten English or. to 
cope wljph possible failure In our composition program. ^ 

• Cost of the Individualized Program v. 

Th6 cost of an Individualized program will vary depending on how the program 
Is organized and how many students are enrolled. . To provide Individualized Instruction 
solely for remedial students ',1s less costly than a< program that enrolls^ students 
reflecting a great range of abilities. We have estimated that ^between 70 and 7.5% . 
of the students that enter our University will be required to take the individualized * 
part of our freshman English course. A cost analysis demonstrates that our indivi- 
dualized program is more expensive than a traditional classroom course. Yet, we ^, ^ 
belle#/e that the effectiveness of out: new program compensates for the increased cost. 



Cost Analysis 



Fall, 1975 
Traditional Classroom Course 

Number of students — 700 
Staff: 

(1) 8 faculty (3 hours)-'^— $12,000 

(2) 14 graduate assistant;^— 21,«00 



(3) tutoring program — 6,500 



Fall, 1976' „ 

Individualized Program 

t* 

Number of students — 648 ; 
Staff: 

(1) 6 faculty (6 hours)-$18,000 

(2) 3 graduate assistant 

^ Instructors 4,500 

(3) Instructional 

assistants 31,000 

^ - ' Total: $53^500. 

St per "student? — $82. QO 




■ * Total: ^$39,500 
Cost per student* — $56,00 

♦ 

Most of our added costs arise from the addition of Instructional Assistants to the 
staff of the Individualized Learning Center, some of whom are paid an hourly wage. 
To fun^ our program for the 1976-1977 year,'we h^d to. have 4 15% Increase in the, 
departmental budget. Cost conscious admlnstrators exerted great pressure on our ' 
Department to stay within our former budget. We have taken the position that a 
writing program, lijce college chemistry and biology, is more expensive to teach than 
philosophy and history courses; and at present, the development of first-class 
reading and writing programs should be a number one priority for all colleges and 
universities. The sputnik^ threat that gained attention and support for scientific 
discipliners two'-^ecades ago has served its purpose. The thifeat of nationwide 

-•illiteracy has gained the attention of many but has yet to .produce the necessary 

financial support. ,J 

. * English Departmen't Faculty* s Response, to Individualized InstrtiRtlon 

AlthougW;%cJany individuals in our Department^ hive responded enthusiastically 
to the lndlvlc^ii|liz0<^'iprogram, some teachers haye not supported our program frbm the 
outset. A few haW-not been able to accept the n^ role of the instructor. Some 
' professors wy.1 alv^iys be uncomf ortablfe wl£ftmft^ lectur'fey^latform, a chalk board. 




and a large number of students whq will respond enthusiast 
of things past. The Instructor in the individualized 
theiJ.nstructor*s role is to assist individuals in thelx 



le^ 



:ally to their remembrane4§_ 

is npt in the spotllgi 
^overy of the dkllls 



neeoed to communicate thoughts clearly and accuratel}^. 
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SonA faculty members have also objectied to our standard crit,eria)5,or grading. 
Their position is that they, as "professionals," have the right to determine v. 
students' grades in their own way in their own courses. Yet stij^ients in these • . ^ 
courses, like Alice in the Caucus-Race, . sometimes are never quite sure wheri the 
"race"' begins or ends, or how the winners, are determined. More often than not, as 
Alice was told by the Dodo bird, everyone wins, "and all must haye prizes." We 
believe, that students should be aware of the standards by which course assignments 
.are to be* ev^liiatecl. Equity also demands that all students in the course be eval- 
uated yaCcprding to the same criteria. A faculty- has not. only rights , but also 
res^jopsibilities. Teachers must provide student^ with clearly defined objectives 
and grading statidards. The dkys of "doing your own thing" are past. Teachers' of 
writing must- either accept the reality that we are accountable fpr what we teach 
and the effectiveness of our teaching or become, ^Ike Alice's Dodo bird, anachronisms 
living in a world of dreams. , ' ^ - 

Individualized instruction is not a panacea. We have not created an academic 
nirvana; we continually encounter* problems and frustrations. The problems, however, 
are of.ten administrative in natur.e rather than^the result of inadequacies fn the ? 
program and its design. A composition prpj jp*^ can no longer be the testing ground 
for graduate assistants or the .domain ot fringe elements of -departments of English. 
We have learned that an. individualized program such as ours requires willing 
cooperation and total coiflmittmerit from all areas| within , the English Department. Yet 
position programs "can no longer be th'e sole.rjesponsibility of the departments of 
ish. Such programs require not encouraging platitudes but financial committin^t 
f ro3k all areas of administration. Current attention, in the popular and" prof ess ibpal 
medifa, to the realit^r that iJJohnny Can't Write" has forced administrators to . ' y\ 
recognize that a problem exists. And along with this recognition must come an , , 
acceptance -of the fipancial responsibilitV'if or solving the problem. 
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